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THE SIEGE OF PARIS AND THE AIR-SHIPS. 

BY KARL BLIND. 



The day is perhaps not far off when the discovery of proper 
means for steering balloons will revolutionize both our modes of 
locomotion and the warfare of nations. Napoleon I. treated 
the idea of a steamboat as a sheer absurdity on which he wanted 
never to be spoken to again. On his part, Franklin, who tore 
the lightning from the clouds, exclaimed, after having seen the 
first aeronautical attempt, "This is the birth of the child 1" 

Owing to the risky nature of those attempts, ascents in air- 
ships were, however, for a great many years so little encouraged 
that, a generation or so ago, they had mostly become a mere 
show for public amusement. Only a few men of science con- 
tinued their studies and their experiments as regards the guida- 
bility of balloons. To this day, the problem has not been solved ; 
but I firmly believe that it will be. 

In the meantime, public opinion, especially in France and 
Germany, has become very much awake on the subject. "Since 
our defeats," writes Wilfrid de Fonvielle, the well-known French 
scientist and aeronaut,* "things have changed very much. 
There is no hamlet now in which people do not ask what part 
the balloons will play in the future war. The novelists, who use 
their talents for picturing the successes which we shall gain, 
without fail, through the use of air-ships, may toil ever so much 
in the way of describing battles sprung from their imagination : 
their readers will never be tired by it. There is no peasant now 
who does not follow, with more or less eagerness, in the innermost 
room of his hut, the question of the navigable balloon. Among 
the rural population, the air-travellers are, therefore, always 
sure of the most sympathetic reception." The hope of some in- 

'La Siige de Paris: vu a vol d'oiseau. Par Wilfrid de Vonvielle. 
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vention being one day able to destroy hostile armies by explo- 
sives scattered from above occupies even the mind of the other- 
wise stolid French peasantry. 

M. de Fonvielle warns, it is true, against the notion of 
science being a perfect magician, able, with one stroke of its 
wand, to alter suddenly all the conditions of war. At the 
same time he is himself one of the most zealous, as well 
as personally most courageous, promoters of that science, 
having given his proofs in that line during about thirty years. 
I have known him since the stormy revolutionary days of 1849, 
when he took part in the unsuccessful rising led by Ledru Rollin 
against Louis Bonaparte, in aid of the Roman Republic assailed 
by a French army. Our friendship was renewed when, having 
been transported to Algiers after the state stroke of 1651, he 
escaped to London, where for a time he lived as an exile. 

With him I made an ascent in the gigantic balloon which, 
towards the end of the sixties, had been brought over by a num- 
ber of well-known French aeronauts, Messrs. Yon, Godard, 
Mangin, Chavantier, and Tissandier. Mr. Glaisher, the 
celebrated meteorologist, who, in one of his ascents, had attained 
the greatest height (seven miles), took the direction of the enor- 
mous air-ship on that occasion. Shortly before, a balloon of 
moderate extent had been brought to England by Mr. Giffard. 
I was accidentally prevented f rom accepting the invitation to take 
part in the ascent. On the next day, the balloon exploded 
through a fire. 

When we ascended afterwards in the great captive balloon, 
the volume of which was no less than 424,000 cubic feet, and its 
height 121 feet, during such stormy weather that Mr. Glaisher 
thought at first the enterprise should be given up on that day, 
we had rather a strange experience. At a great altitude we were 
bumped about so badly, and at such suddenly changing and pre- 
cipitous angles, that one of the passengers near me was seized with 
an insane kind of giddiness. All at once he felt an irresistible 
impulse to throw himself overboard into the ocean of the air ! 
He was pulled down by those about him ; whereupon he sank 
sideways on his knees, his eyes being then shut in as by blinkers. 

There were no seats in the car. We stood like so many bottles 
in the narrow wickerwork ring, which only reached to the lower 
part of one's breast, and which was hollowed out in the middle, 
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so that the ever-shifting landscape could be seen through it s 
rather a trying aspect for those given to sea-sickness. The alti- 
tude reached was such that the manifold sounds below gradually 
merged into a music of the spheres, and then into absolute stillness. 
The jerky movements of the air-ship became at last so abrupt 
that the danger signal had to be hung out. The hideous part of 
the voyage was the coming down. It was effected in short but 
violent pushes, and one.felt ever and anon as if the head were thrust 
into the stomach. For all that, I greatly enjoyed the trip. 

" The strong wind," it is said in the work edited by Mr. 
Glaisher and M. Fonvielle,* "blew at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. It whistled through the ropes, the balloon lay over, and 
the car oscillated violently. We were blown about 600 feet 
beyond the boundary of the enclosure below. . , . The sky 
presented an admirable aspect. The sun appeared in the midst 
of mountains of cloud, and its brilliant rays transformed the 
Thames into a river of fire. Houses, trees, and streets appeared 
no larger than children's toys, and the general aspect of things 
was the same as we experience in ordinary balloon ascents. In 
some of our aSrial excursions we have been to a height of 9,843 
feet, and the landscape seen from this altitude is not more strik- 
ing than from the car of the captive balloon." 

This ascent in London had been undertaken for meteorologi- 
cal purposes. Our French friends, Ledru Rollin and Louis 
Blano, the earlier members of the government of 1848, had also 
been invited to a seat, or rather a standing place in the car of 
that balloon, but both politely and thankfully declined. After- 
wards, another ascent, in the same air-ship, was proposed for a 
fresh meteorological investigation at night with the aid of elec- 
trical light. This time, only the Duke of Sutherland and three 
others — I and my son again among them — accepted the invita- 
tion. But M. Yon, as the director, refused subsequently to al- 
low our joining in it, as he thought a nocturnal venture was 
altogether too dangerous. Still I hoped that permission might 
yet be given. I, therefore, hasbened to return from a lecturing 
tour in Northern England, but on arriving at Euston Station, 
the first news I heard was : " The balloon has broken loose !" 
Shooting up with the velocity of a cannon-ball — as the work 
quoted says — and rising to an immense height, it fell down after 

*" Voyages Aeriens." 
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some days in Buckinghamshire. A shred of the skin was sent 
to me as a memento of our having been so near being " trans- 
ported to the stars." 

Later on, M. Fonvielle kindly invited me to a balloon-voyage 
across the channel. My friend being rather reckless, I accepted on 
condition that a man like Mr. Glaisher, or some other distin- 
guished aeronaut of scientific renown, were to be of the party. 
The proposed enterprise, however, did not take place. Instead 
of it, a curious race between an English and a French balloon, in 
which latter M. Fonvielle sat, was started from the Crystal 
Palace, ending at Havart, on the sea coast. As to who remained 
the victor it was difficult to decide, owing to the peculiar forma- 
tion of the soil on that coast. 

It is perhaps little known in general how much has been done 
in France, since the war, by private subscriptions as well as by 
subventions from communal authorities and from government, 
for the furtherance of aeronautic science. In the French War 
Budget, there is every year a considerable item for it. The 
budget for the army and navy is always rapidly passed, nearly 
without discussion ; all parties agreeing on that point, even the 
most extreme groups of the Opposition being afraid of making 
any criticism lest they should be suspected of unpatriotic feelings. 
Having learned many interesting details on this subject, it struck 
me that Germany, which in 1870-71 was still far behind the 
French as regards aerial locomotion, might well look ahead. 
Some fifteen years ago, in an essay on " Excursions into Cloud- 
land" — which was printed as a series of articles in the Literary 
Gazette of the Berlin Vossische Zeitung — I urged, therefore, the 
necessity of forming a " Universal Association of German Aero- 
nauts " (including Austria). Though only an outside observer 
as regards the scientific principles involved in the question of 
aerial navigation, it seemed to me that such an appeal should no 
longer be delayed. I was glad to find that an association of that 
kind was, after a while, really founded at Berlin. 

There are some amusing and some very characteristic descrip- 
tions in Mr. Fonvielle's work of occurrences shortly before the out- 
break of the war. G. Hard's captive balloon, of 1867, which 
made the fortune of a world's exhibition, having created much stir, 
Napoleon III. would fain have liked to see, for once, his capital 
from an Archimedean point. But before daring to rise so high, 
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the hero of Strassburg and Boulogne thought fit first to send up 
a General of the artillery and member of the Academy of Sciences, 
who was to report on his experience. The General appeared in 
the hippodrome with his Adjutant. Having carefully studied the 
rigging of the balloon, he concluded that the better part of valor 
would be to order the Adjutant to make the ascent. This young 
man had no choice ; but during his involuntary elevation he pre- 
sented a sorrowful spectacle, not speaking to any one. His state- 
ment, on coming down, was so uninviting that the General 
drew up a report, strongly advising the head of the state agaiast 
these fearful dangers ! 

Many Germans, says M. Fonvielle, rose in those days in the 
captive balloon at Paris. He relates that he was in the car once 
with Professor Virchow, also with the Prussian Crown Prince, 
who had come several times without giving his name, until he 
was recognized. 

It is certainly true that " the heroic perseverance of the 
population of Paris would not have been possible had it not 
made use, during the siege, of balloons and of the carrier-pigeon 
post, the employment of which the Emperor of the French in the 
beginning of the war had declined so contemptuously, and the 
abundant use of which Moltke's General Staff could not have fore- 
seen. Aeronauts may, therefore, well be proud." 

All this leads back again to the problem of the guidability of 
balloons. Here I may bring to mind that the proposal of using 
the alternate horizontal and vertical air-currents in the higher 
regions, by which birds are enabled to soar, to poise, and to come 
down, or to follow a ship without much exertion — a question 
treated in a recent important paper by Mr. Hiram S. Maxim* — 
had been hinted at by M. Ponvielle years ago. There is another 
curious fact of much significance for the solution of the problem. 
When M. Durnof once rose in the Neptune, a young chemist, after 
a meal taken in the car, threw a chicken-bone overboard. This 
was enough to make the balloon, which by the opening of the 
valve had sunk a little, to rise again into an upper air-current ! 
Incredible as this seems, it is an undeniable fact. "Your 
chicken-bone," M. Ponvielle said to the young man, " will for- 
ever remain inscribed in the history of balloons." Movements exe- 

* " Birds in Flight and the Flying Machine" (North American Rbview, of 
Ootober, 1895). 
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cuted with such wonderful ease point to resources placed by nature 
at our disposition which may lead to the steering of air-ships. 

That balloons will one day become really navigable, and that 
flying machines will finally be constructed with success — the 
memory of Daidalos and Ikaros being thus at last avenged — I 
am fully convinced. At present, it is true, travels in the air in- 
volve a risk. And thereby hangs a tale to which the writer of 
The Siege of Paris devotes much space in a chapter entitled : 
" The Miscarriage of a Diplomatic Mission." 

To put a somewhat intricate story shortly, a rumor soon 
arose, after the return of Louis Blanc to Paris, that he aimed at 
obtaining the post of French Ambassador in London. Different 
from many of his French fellow-exiles — some of the most eminent 
of whom, like Victor Hugo and Ledru Eollin, almost refused 
learning English — the distinguished Historian of the ^Revolution 
had done his best to master that tongue, and to form good social 
connections in England. It was Fonvielle who advised Louis 
Blanc to address himself to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, the 
government installed at the Hotel de Ville being yet in hopeless 
confusion. This, Louis Blanc refused to do ; Jules Favre hav- 
ing been, in 1848, an accomplice in bringing about his prosecu- 
tion and exile. 

An interview of Fonvielle with Jules Ferry, which at first 
seemed promising, not having led to any result, the press was 
made use of to formulate a demand that Louis Blanc " should 
be sent to the other side of the channel as an ambassador, not to 
the Court of St. James's, but to the English people." In this 
form, the proposition was accepted at the Hotel de Ville. 
There Fonvielle was told : " Go and say to Louis Blanc that 
he himself should draw up the required decree. In the form 
chosen by him it will be published ! " 

So it was next morning in the Moniteur Universel. About 
the same time Thiers left England in order to go by Hull to St. 
Petersburg, where he hoped to have better success than in Lon- 
don. In England he had wholly failed. The extra-official mis- 
sion of Louis Blanc to England would, it is true, so M. Fon- 
vielle himself avows, have been " tantamount, from a diplomatic 
piont of view, to the spending of the last cartridge." Still, the 
announcement of his going had been published in the official 
journal ; and the immediate necessity now was to act upon it. 
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In the meantime, Paris had been surrounded. Nothing re- 
mained but the ascent in the balloon, in order to reach London. 

" But in vain," writes M. de Fonvielle, " did I entreat my illustrious friend to 
entrust himself, to the winds; it was impossible to overcome his obduracy. 
Louis Blanc was little, delicate, not accustomed to bodily exercise, and 
sixty years old ; but he was not subject to any ailment, and if he was no 
longer young, he bad kept up the appearance of youthfulness. His behavior 
made, therefore, a detestable impression upon me. When I saw that I 
could not obtain anything, I withdrew ; and never has Louis Blanc seen me 
again. I was unable to forgive him his perseverance in refusals. Had I 
foreseen his repugnance, which showed what fears were at that time ex- 
cited by aerial voyages, I would have said to the celebrated orator : ' Do 
not stay in Palis, which is certain to be besieged 1 Go to London ; and in a 
few days, on my word as an aeronaut, I shall come and hand you the decree 
concerning your mission 1 ' But could I reasonably foresee such an issue ? 
... In my anger I then said to myself : ' Very well 1 That which Louis 
Blanc will not do, I shall do.' The secret of my resolution 1 kept to myself. 
I did not want to ask for myself that which I had demanded for the man 
whose friend I was. With my own resources, as a franc tireur of revolu- 
tionary diplomacy, I intended to act." 

" Was this excess of patriotism excusable on my p~art?" continues M. 
Fonvielle. " At all events, the reward of my efforts was that I learnt many 
curious things, because I was thus enabled, like everyone of the messengers 
who went out in balloons, to see the siege of Paris from the bird's eye per- 
spective. And that privilege has saved me from what has been called 
' obsidional frenzy ' (siege craziness), and kept me from committing many 
mistakes." 

Truth to say, Louis Blanc's refusal might have been antici- 
pated. I remember how, in the early sixties, my wife and I once 
dined with him, when suddenly and unexpectedly M. Nadar, the 
well-known aeronaut, came in on crutches and bandaged all over. 
He had hadabad fall from his car,and looked quite the dangerously 
wounded soldier of aeronautics. I suppose that made a lasting im- 
pression on Louis Blanc. 

On the siege Fonvielle writes : 

" The Germans had accomplished a miracle of strategy with a stunning 
swiftness. On a single day they took, almost without having any losses, 
three formidable positions, the whole of which neutralized the action of the 
forts of Montrouge, Vanves and Issy, and brought more than a fourth of 
Paris within the range of their cannon-balls and bombs. Clinging to their 
cars, the aeronauts of the captive balloons could observe with an indignant 
eye, but powerless, the episodes of that fatal day. They saw the Prussians 
forming their columns of attack, and the soldiers in zouave uniform 
throwing away, after a mere sham resistance, their guns, in order to fly 
more rapidly. With their eyes the aeronauts followed those cowards who 
ran through the doors of houses, spreading alarm, until the indignant pop- 
ulation stopped them." 
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The first aerial post for the conveyance of letters was pro- 
posed and resolved upon in Paris on September 17 ; but the at- 
tempt only took place on September 21. The General Postmaster 
was an old member of the National Assembly which had been 
lawlessly dispersed in 1851 by Louis Bonaparte, and for years he 
had been in exile. He invited M. Fonvielle as an expert for the 
accomplishment of the undertaking. To his surprise the latter 
found that the worst possible balloon had been chosen, with which 
he himself had once had an unexpected fall upon the church-yard 
of Olichy, when a widow, praying at the grave of her husband,' 
nearly became the victim of the accident. Everything in the 
balloon was in bad condition — the cover, the net, the valve, and 
the car. To cap the sorry arrangement, immense heaps of letters, 
weighing 600 kilograms, were put into a car nnable to sustain 
such a weight. Fonvielle's protest was disregarded. The at- 
tempt to rise failed miserably, and his warning was fully justified. 

Lest the aeronautic cause should be hopelessly damaged in 
public opinion by new blunders, M. Fonvielle afterwards re- 
commended, in warm words, the selection of so well bred a man 
as M. Durnof and the use of his balloon Neptune. This ascent 
succeeded. Durnof rose and did not let himself be frightened 
by the shot sent after his cloud vehicle by the besiegers. From 
his car he let trickle down a rain of visiting cards, destined for 
Bismarck, King William, and Queen Augusta. He had even 
the politeness, as a true air-travelling boulevardier, nicely to turn 
down the cards at the corner before throwing them out. " There- 
upon," we read, " the Iron Chancellor gave way to unspeakable 
wrath, and ordained that in future the aeronauts that would be 
captured by his Uhlans should be treated as spies and be shot 
from behind." 

Seeing that the laws of war, as far as we know, are not made 
by chancellors, these things, no doubt, happened somewhat differ- 
ently. " The noise of the powerless shots, cracking at his feet," 
it is added, " tickled Durnof's French ears most pleasantly, as if 
they had been so many salvos in his own honor." 

However, M. Fonvielle severely blames the organizers of this 
ascent for " having allowed 20-30,000 letters, indiscriminately 
gathered together in the letter-boxes, and in which all kinds of 
follies dictated by fear, or even the reports of spies, might have 
been contained, to be put, without control, into the car of M. 
VOL. olxvi. — no. 497. 31 
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Durnof. Among the multitude, on the other hand, the success 
of this aerial trip produced a feeling of happiness as if the enemy 
had been vanquished in a great battle. Immediately, some 
thoughtless persons proposed an enterprise the publication of 
which might have become most injurious to Paris itself." 

The proposition, as made in the Steele, was to the effect that 
an immense balloon, filled with explosive material, should be 
constructed, whose contents were to be discharged over the Ger- 
man camp. 

"Immediately," says M. Fonvielle, "a mass of newspapers became 
wildly enthusiastic in favor of that plan of a maniac ; praising it in words 
which were even more dangerous than laughable. The fact is, that which 
Would have been quite absurd on our part, would have been very wise, had 
the enemy done it. Considering that the Germans had entirely surrounded 
Paris, they would havs been sure not to miss their aim had they intelli- 
gently endeavored to force us to surrender by cleverly launching explosive 
air-ships from the point where the wind blew into the besieged city. Would 
this manoeuvre not have been quite a simple one if the balloons had been 
transported by the circular railway which the enemy had taken care to 
establish round our defensive lines and filled at the nearest forge ? Not 
only did we thus indicate to the besieger a manoeuvre of which he had 
apparently not thought, but we even justified its employment by prais- 
ing this new kind of bombardment. We even deprived ourselves of the right 
of protesting against a new means of destruction, of which the enemy 
could have made admirable use, because Paris formed a circle of ten kilo- 
metres in diameter, in the interior of which every projectile from a balloon. 
car was sure to produce devastation, fire, or death." 

I will here only add that the late English General Hutchin- 
son, from whom I have received for many years a number of com- 
munications on aeronautic problems, has often warningly written 
of the possibility of enemies of England using this kind of warfare 
from the welkin. 

A balloon called Celeste had been made a present of, by M. 
Fonvielle, to the administrative authorities of Paris. When this 
air-ship was sent out, in 1870, he certainly had a special right to 
take part in the ascent. But as again a letter-post was put in 
the car, while he, on principle, held this procedure to be a perni- 
cious one, he refrained from joining. He " would not be the 
aSrial postman of the spies." In the Celeste an appeal of Louis 
Blanc to the English Democracy was placed on board in many 
copies. Another balloon, called The City of Florence, contained 
an appeal of Victor Hugo to the German soldiers, couched in the 
well-known flowery rhetoric of the great poet. The balloon had, 
therefore, received a well-fitting name. 
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Beading of the escape of Gambetta from Paris by means of a 
balloon, it is with a degree of amusement we find this : " Even 
in the opinion of well-instructed, intelligent people who were 
devoted to the country, the upper atmosphere seemed in those 
days still to be forbidden to mankind as by a jealous deity. The 
use of balloons was considered impossible without braving un- 
heard-of dangers to which no reasonable individual could be obliged 
to expose himself, even for the sake of saving the Fatherland. As 
a proof that this is no exaggerated statement, the following may 
serve as evidence : "When the Chairman of the Committee of In- 
quiry on the events of September 4 (1870) asked General Trochu 
why Gambetta had been chosen to represent Government in the 
provinces, the former President of the Government of National 
Defense answered frankly, ' Because M. Gambetta was the only 
one among us who could look without anxiety upon the prospect 
of a voyage in a balloon ! ' " 

His eagerness of leaving Paris by an ascent Gambetta showed 
to Fonvielle at a casual meeting. The air-ship destined for his 
voyage was the Armand Barbls, so called after the famed Re- 
publican leader who had played a part in the history of the con- 
spiracies under Louis Philippe and in the Revolution of 1848. 
For two days, however, the meteorologist of the postal adminis- 
tration declared that there was not sufficient wind for aeronautic 
purposes. " Somewhat enervated by this repeated delay," writes 
M. Fonvielle, " Gambetta resolved upon burning his ships. In 
order to make sure of his voyage, he published in the Moniteur 
Universel the decree which charged him with a mission to be ac- 
complished by means of a balloon." And if the fear of such an 
enterprise was great, the ignorance of the physical conditions 
under which it had to take place was not less great. The direct- 
ors of the Northern Aeronautic Station had advised Gambetta to 
take precautions against the cold with such care as if he had the 
ambition of recommencing Glaisher's ascent and of measuring the 
temperature in the highest attainable regions. The Dictator, 
and his friend Spuller, the trusty companion of his whole glorious 
campaign, presented themselves, therefore, in full wintery array. 
They were enveloped in enormous wadded fur mantles, which 
perhaps were a presage of the Russian alliance ! 

Bags with letters were put in the car. They were piled up 
so awkwardly that neither Gambetta nor Spuller could make 
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any move. Both thought it must be so ; and fearing any recla- 
mation might be interpreted as an indication of want of courage, 
they resigned themselves to a voyage in a horribly inconvenient 
position. Twice Gambetta was nearly falling into the hands of the 
Germans. Once the balloon was on the point of landing, when 
peasants gave timely warning. Otherwise, the Dictator might 
presently have had to bear company with the Imperial prisoner 
of Wilhelmshohe. M. Spuller, on that occasion, sacrificed his 
fur coat. The balloon escaped, while shots were fired after it. 
Soon afterwards the captain of the air-ship imagined he saw 
French free-shooters who might help in the landing. He had 
not observed the German helmets. Gambetta and Spuller 
hastened to direct his attention to them. A bullet slightly grazed 
Gambetta's hand. 

Then the captain, who seemed to have quite lost his head, 
was again about to open the valve. The indignant passengers 
prevented it, forbidding him to land without their leave. At 
last they gave permission when near a wood. The balloon then 
came down so rapidly that it caught and stuck fast in the 
branches of an enormous oak, from which the cloud-sailors were 
rescued by people hieing thither in great haste. Fifteen minutes 
later they would have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

The violence of the party feeling which divides France may 
be seen from a strange fact. The mighty tree on which Gam- 
betta had descended became the object of many visits ; but the 
owner of the soil on which it stood, a conservative member of the 
Constituent Assembly of 1849, angered by these pilgrimages, had 
the tree ruthlessly cut down. A column, however, erected from 
public subscriptions, now adorns the historic spot. 

As to the measures taken for the complete investment of 
Paris, which did not leave any loophole, M. Fonvielle writes : 
" We could not make any movement whatsoever on land or in the 
air without the hostile army being forthwith informed of it." 
The telegraphic net drawn round the city by the besiegers excites 
his admiration as a man of science. The treatment by court- 
martial of those taken prisoners in the attempt of destroying this 
means of communication he acknowledges to be a terrible but 
necessary measure, from the point of view of warfare. " The 
Prussian General Staff," he asserts, "has in nowise indicated the 
part which its scientifically so excellent arrangements may have 
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played in the capture of balloons that fell into its hands. On 
this important point it has maintained absolute silence. How- 
ever, we know full well that it is only by means of air-ships that 
some disturbance could be effected in a service which rendered it 
possible to keep several million people captives with surpris- 
ing ease. Of this service the brainless advocates of a so-called 
stormflood-like sortie had no idea." 

On October 12, the balloon Louis Blanc rose from Paris to 
land in Belgium. Here M. Fonvielle says : 

*' It was so named because the celebrated author of the Organization of 
Labor had stood godfather to it, and quite naively was present at its ascent, 
without having any notion of what would come of it. When in London it 
became known that the Louis Blanc had safely arrived in Belgium, people 
believed that it was Loui3 Blanc in person, who would now occupy his as- 
signed post in England. Nobody suspected that it was a Louis Blanc in 
cotton. The friends of France who persistently expected the illustrious 
orator, although it appeared to them that he was rather a long time in com- 
ing, took nre and planned a demonstration for his reception. Soon the 
truth leaked out, and immense laughter arose in the ranks of the Parisians 
and their friends." 

I must say that, connected as I vras by intimate friendship 
with Louis Blanc — who repeatedly came to see us again after the 
war — I was not aware of any demonstration having been planned 
for his reception. On other occasions — if not in ballooning — 
he has certainly proved his courage. It should be remembered 
also, by way of exculpation, that the fear of aeronautic danger, 
as M. Fonvielle himself states, was then prevalent, Gambetta 
being the only man in Government who dared face what was 
looked upon as a dreadful venture. Nevertheless, the author of 
the work on The Siege of Paris broke off from that day all in- 
tercourse with his illustrious friend. 

In 1872, during the meetings of the British Association at 
Brighton, we were all three there. Louis Blanc temporarily re- 
sided at Brighton with his German wife, who in Paris, during 
the war, had had to be passed as an Englishwoman. In the list 
of those wanted as visitors of the British Association Louis Napo- 
leon's name had imprudently been entered as that of " His Majesty 
the Emperor of the French." He lived in the Grand Hotel and 
appeared at one of the sittings amidst the loud applause of those 
assembled. As a Bepublican, M. Fonvielle, angered by the ap- 
parent disregard of the new form of government of his country, 
occasioned a counter-demonstration before the Grand Hotel 
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But even then, though giving vent to the indignant feelings of 
Frenchmen, he could not enteivany more into personal relations 
with Louis Blanc* So I, heing on friendly terms with both, 
had to inform the ex-member of the Government of 1848 as to 
the intended action of M. Fonvielle. 

After Gambetta's ascent, another was to take place with the 
gigantic balloon known from the Exhibition of 1867. It 
was then named the Geant. In 1870 it was baptized La Liberie, 
in honor of Emil de Girardin, the editor of the journal of that 
name. " The intention was to show to the Germans this air-ship 
on whose board, when it was a captive balloon, their generals, 
their diplomatists, their princes, among them the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, had leisurely overlooked the great careless 
city which did not then suspect any trap, and which did not 
think even in its dreams of being one day held in the claws of a 
black eagle." So M. Fonvielle, though knowing so perfectly well 
who plotted and began the war, again speaks of a "trap " which 
had been laid for innocent France ! 

The balloon Liberie, however, took the liberty of escaping 
with an abrupt movement from the hands of the volunteers who 
held the ropes. The men suddenly became terrified when a gust 
of wind drove it sideways. Those standing on that side, when 
seeing the enormous ball coming towards them from the height 
of a four-storied house, let the ropes go, and then everybody fled. 
Curling upwards like a snake, the balloon broke away and fell 
between the French and German lines near Bobigny. " The 
Germans," M. Fonvielle alleges, " imagined an infernal machine 
had been sent towards them. Finally, its stuff was perhaps used 
for tents of the Landwehr." 

Another balloon, the Bretagne, also experienced a mishap. 
Thinking themselves far enough from Paris not to fall into 
German hands, its passengers landed, and two of them indeed 
saved themselves. Two others, one of whom broke his hip, were 
captured; the latter, however, only after having been received, 
as a wounded man, in the house of the priest at Hermemont. 
There he was just able to hand over to his host a sum of 7,000,000 

* In his continued wrath, M. FonvieHe wrote to me quite recently " I can 
truly say that you were always ready to take part in any important and sensible 
aeronautic attempt which was under proper direction, and you would not have 
acted the Louis Blanc had Berlin been invested by French armies, and had the 

Suestion been to go to England, in order to endeavor getting aid for your 
atherland." 
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francs in bank-notes and in cheques signed by the Finance Min- 
ister, M. Picard, which were destined for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition. The priest carried this treasure oyer the fron- 
tier to M. Tachard, the French Ambassador at Brussels. The 
arms and ammunition were bought, and served for the new levies 
of troops raised by Gambetta, 

In later years I met M. Tachard — who had partly been 
educated in Germany, and who speaks German as well as his 
mother-tongue — in the London International Association for 
Arbitration and Peace. He is the son-in-law of the late M. Jean 
Dollfus, the former member of the German Eeichstag. In the 
name of Mr. Dollfus, M. Tachard exerted himself at the meeting 
of the Association in Brussels (1882), for the re-annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France. As a member of the Executive 
Committee of that Association, I had for years to oppose similar 
tendencies within its Council, until at last I withdrew altogether. 
The resignation was followed by that of the Treasurer, Mr. 
George Buchanan, one of the most meritorious members, who 
also withdrew because re-annexation and neutralization projects 
concerning Alsace-Lorraine were being continually moved, instead 
of that Peace Association keeping to the maintenance of the 
Peace of Frankfort. 

Within recent years the priest Thirion, of Hermemont, has 
been made a Knight of the Legion of Honor, on the occasion of 
the national festival of July 14, for extraordinary services ren- 
dered during the war. Yet, when the .Constituent Assembly of 
1871 met at Versailles, the head of the Postal and Telegraphic 
Administration, who afterwards became Keeper of the Seals, had 
made the astounding assertion that " the balloon service had not 
led to any events worthy of occupying the attention of the Assem- 
bly." On his part, Thiers had, as head of the government, de- 
clared that " all citizens who had gone out of Paris in air-ships 
had equally well merited of the state." 

With the balloon Egalit'e, Wilfrid de Ponvielle at last went 
out of Paris, on November 24, with four companions. Only a 
few open letters were taken in, and of provisions very little — 
ox sausage, roasted horse-flesh, black bread, some bottles of claret 
and coffee. An essential part of the baggage was four cages with 
carrier-pigeons. About thirty bags of ballast were hooked on the 
outside of the air-ship. This well-conceived arrangement, 
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thought out by M. Fonvielle, has since then been often repeated 
with great success. Soon the cloud-voyagers heard the " Ger- 
man music " — that is, the shots sent after them. M. Fonvielle 
explained to his companions that at the great altitude to which 
they had risen all projectiles lose their power, nay, that they 
could be intercepted and caught up, whilst in falling down 
they might hurt the enemy himself. 

Passing by the fortress of La Fere, the travellers heard a power- 
ful cannonade directed against it by the Germans. At last 
Brussels was espied, and a landing was attempted in the neigh- 
borhood. The anchor had already grazed the earth, but a strong 
gust of wind drove the balloon up again over two forests. When 
the landing was effected the balloon split, cut in two as by 
a blow. With a slight spraining of the foot and an abrasion on 
the hand, Fonvielle and his companion Bunelle came out of the 
car. Scarcely three hours had been spent in travelling from 
Paris to Louvain. 

I pass over the efforts made by Wilfrid de Ponvielle in Bel- 
gium, and England to enlist active public sympathy on the side 
of France. They were in vain in presence of the irresistible 
march of events. " I became convinced," he writes, " that we 
had by no means effaced yet the bad impression of the declaration 
of war. By disembarrassing ourselves of the empire, we had not 
ceased inheriting the part of the original aggressor (provocateur), 
which the Vanquished of Sedan had so thoughtlessly undertaken. 
. . . How dearly we had to pay for the first bullet of 
the Prince Imperial ! How much innocent blood had to be spilt 
in order to obliterate the ridiculous so-called victory of Saarbrflc- 
ken ! " This is certainly a sensible view. 

M. Fonvielle states that the majority of the English press 
recognized the fairness of the German demands towards the end 
of the war. " Germany," those papers said, " which had been 
attacked, did not wish to prolong hostilities. She was compelled 
to continue them through the obstinacy of Gambetta and his set, 
and she was in presence, moreover, of a French government which 
might be overthrown any moment, and therefore offered no guar- 
antee. She asked, besides, for nothing more than for the keys 
to her house when claiming Alsace. It was necessary to take 
precautions against a people of firebrands (un peuple de boute- 
feu), always ready to overthrow the map of the world*-" 
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la England, the adversaries of Germany at that time con- 
sisted of a medley group of disciples of the eccentric French 
philosopher Auguste Oomte; of some Tories connected with 
Bonapartist financial rings at Paris; of followers of Dr. Kenea- 
ly, who for years had upheld the cause of the impostor Orton 
(" Sir Roger Tichborne ") ; and of some disaiples of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, who, as he,himself afterward avowed, had been asked 
by Prince Napoleon to step forward as an agitator for the French 
cause. This close connection between the Bonaparte Prince 
and the democratic leader of the English Free-thinkers was in 
those days not known yet. For many years I had often defended 
Charles Bradlaugh by German writings ; and I confess that I 
was rather taken aback when it came out that for a long time past 
he had been on intimate terms with the Napoleonic aspirant to 
the French throne. 

In some passages the author of The Siege of Paris asks : 
"What would have happened if Jules Fa vre, wiping off his tears 
of Ferrieres, had said to England — a country which knows how to 
calculate — by way of a final declaration : ' If our ally of the Crimean 
War allows Prussia to take Paris, we shall deliver over Con- 
stantinople to Russia ! " M. Fonvielle here evidently forgets that 
such a declaration would have produced the strongest anti-French 
feeling in England. A Republic which showed itself ready to 
hand over the key of Eastern and Southern Europe to Czardom 
would not be a true Republic any more. Besides, France was 
not in a position to effect such a transfer ; and she is neither in 
a position to do so now, in spite of Toulon and Kronstadt and 
the expected visit of the Czar. 

But let that pass. When our French friend came to my 
house in autumn, 1870, after his courageous balloon ascent from 
beleaguered Paris, he thought " there was still a prospect of roll- 
ing back the German invasion." In the presence of Dr. Con- 
greve, I answered that " there was no German invasion, France 
having declared the war ; and that all that had happened since 
was only the natural consequence of the continuation of hostili- 
ties on the part of France. This persistence of hers had the 
inevitable result of making the conditions the victor must impose 
more and more severe. The best thing for M. Fonvielle to do 
would, therefore, be to return to France without delay, and to 
advocate the immediate conclusion of peace, instead of making 
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the useless attempt to excite public, opinion in England." Dr. 
Congreve silently listened to all this. Its correctness was fully 
borne out by subsequent events. Personal friendly relations have, 
I am glad to say, not suffered from these unavoidable differences 
of opinion between Fonvielle and myself. 

For the World Exhibition of 1900, the French government 
has decreed that frequent balloon ascents are to take place in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Until then, the author of the book hopes 
that new inventions will be made, exciting the admiration of the 
visitors. To me he writes : " I see with pleasure that Germany 
will take part in the Exhibition of 1900. We shall then have a 
contest for the record of travels in the air ; and that will be 
highly interesting." 

In this wish for scientific rivalry all those will join who have 
progress at heart. Whilst enough has been said here to show 
the importance which the development of ballooning may some 
day have for strategy, it is ardently to be hoped that the dis- 
covery of proper means for aerial locomotion will vastly enrich 
the knowledge of the human race, open up to it spheres as yet 
hidden from its sight, and thus increase the domain of its peace- 
ful eonquests. 

Kabl Blind. 



